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Fig. 1. Jebel Usdum and a Pillar of Salt which Lynch saw in 
1848. (From Lynch, opp. p. 308.) 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH 
THE LOCATION OF THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN* 


Few stories in the Bible are better known than that about the de- 
struction of the “Cities of the Plain” and the transformation of Lot’s 
wife into a pillar of salt. Often has the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah been 
held up as a warning of what the Lord has done in the past and can do 
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in the future to punish the wrongdoer. Even P. G. Wodehouse, the hum 
orist (who incidentally knows his Bible well), compares the feelings o 
one of his characters to that of the inhabitants of the “cities of the plain’ 
when they became aware of the impending doom. The very expression 
“fire and brimstone” is familiar to most people and to many connotes 
the terrible fate of the inhabitants of the cities — —— the fact that 
the supposedly well-known passage in the Bible (Gen. 19:24) reads “brim 
stone and fire” 

And yet, in spite of the fame — or ill-fame —_ of these cities no one 
has yet discovered the remains of those destroyed, or of the fifth, Zoar 
which was spared. Of course, there have been surmises as to their loca- 
tion, but so far no actual remains of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim 
and Zoar have been brought to light. Almost all agree that the Cities oi! 
the Plain were located in the Ghor or valley of the Jordan. It is to be note 
that this designation embraces not only the Jordan valley proper but als: 
the Dead Sea and the bordering land in this mountain-hemmed region 
The five cities are referred to as the “cities of the plain” in Genesis 13:12 
In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom (10:6) the cities are grouped under 
the name Pentapolis, the Greek word for (a group of) Five Cities 
The usual term in the Bible for what we call the Dead Sea is the Salt Sea 
It is said that the name “Dead Sea” first appears in the works of Jerome 
in the fifth century A.D. It is interesting to note that the Arabic name for 
this body of water is Bahr Lut; that is, the “Sea of Lot” 

One would do well to read about this par which is quite unique 
and probably not duplicated anywhere else in the world. The long, narrow 
canyon-like depression or rift was brought about in a remote geologica 
age by a great fault or fracture in the earth’s crust with a sinking or dis- 
placement on one side of the fracture (Fig. 2). This great rift runs fron 
Syria southward along the Jordan and the Dead Sea, down through the 
Arabah to the Gulf of Akabah (the eastern arm of the Red Sea) ; it con 
tinues on through the Red Sea across to the upper Nile valley and 
into southern Africa. 

The Jordan river, starting from its source at an altitude of several 
hundred feet, rapidly descends as it erodes its way southward in and along 
this rift. As it enters the Sea of Galilee it is about 682 feet below se: 
level, and, winding its 200-mile course as it traverses the sixty-five mile 





* In the text and notes only the author’s name will be mentioned unless more than one work 
of an author has been used. For full citations of the works mentioned see the Bibliograph 
at the end of the article. | am indebted to the Editor for the drawing of Figs. 2 and 5. 
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southward, it empties into the Dead Sea at 1292 feet below sea level. The 
Dead Sea, therefore, is nearly 1300 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, less than sixty miles away. But still more striking is the differ- 
ence in altitude between the shore of the Dead Sea and the mountains 
which tower on either side. Jerusalem is about 3700 feet higher than the 
Dead Sea, and some of the western wall of mountains are 4000 feet higher. 
On the east side, the mountains of Moab tower to even a greater height, 
about 4400 feet above the shore. This disparity in height is the more notice- 
able because the Dead Sea itself, about forty-seven and a half miles long, 





Fig. 2. Geologic Structure of the Dead Sea Area, showing the fault and 
sinking of the central section. (Adapted from Clapp, p. 326.) 


averages only ten miles in width and the mountain wall on either side is 
quite steep. It has been said that no locality on the earth can parallel the 
geographical setting and geological character of this region. 


Our lack of definite knowledge as to the exact location ot the Cities 
of the Plain is not due to any lack of investigation.of the problem. Books 
and articles, both of scientific and popular character, have been written 
m the subject. The studies of Dr. W. F. Albright, of Dr. Nelson Glueck, 
ind of the consulting geologist, Mr. Frederick G. Clapp — to name a few 
\merican works — have done much toward the elucidation of the problem. 
One is tempted to call it a mystery-story — this search for the answer 
to the questions: Where were Sodom and Gomorrah? How were they 
lestroyed ? 

There is practically general agreement that the Cities of the Plain are 
to be found in the Ghor, or Valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. The 
‘vidence is preponderantly in favor of a location at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea. However, some have recently held, and some seemingly 
ontinue to hold, that the remains of Sodom and Gomorrah are to be 
‘ought at the north end of the Sea, that is, in the southern part of the 
lordan valley proper. Less than ten years ago, a report appeared in the 
apers that a French scholar had discovered ancient Sodom in the Jordan 
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valley, just north of the Dead Sea. One might cite other writers wit! 
similar opinions. Hence it may be worthwhile and of interest to reviev 
the evidence from literature, archaeology, and geology, together with th 
results of topographical or geographical investigations in this area. A 
will become readily apparent, the Biblical scholar must supplement hi 
study of the Bible with evidence from other fields in order to arrive at ; 
solution of the mystery of the disappearance of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE BIBLE 


In Genesis 13, we have the story of an episode which has doubtless 
occurred hundreds of times among the nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes 
in the Near East before and since the time of Abraham. The herdsmen of 
the latter and those of Lot had been continually fighting with each other 
doubtless over pasture land and watering places. There are indications in 
the Old Testament that such quarrels were not uncommon. Abraham, being 
the elder as well as the more generous, suggested that they make a divisio1 
of the land and he offered first choice to his nephew Lot. 


Standing on a height near Bethel, Lot looked to the east (and south 
east) and “beheld all the Plain (kikkar) of Jordan, that it was well watered 
everywhere (this was before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah 
even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comes 
unto Zoar” (13:10). The Hebrew word kikkar, translated “all the Plain’ 
(American translation, “the whole basin’), really embraces the lower 
broader part of the Jordan valley and the entire basin of the Dead Sea 
In other words, Lot looked across to the Jordan-Dead Sea valley an 
observed that it was well watered and fertile like the famed Garden o 
Eden or, to use another comparison, like the land of Egypt; and thi 
fertile land extended all the way to Zoar. 

So Abraham accepted the less fertile, but more stable and permanen 
Palestine, eventually settling at Hebron. Lot, on the other hand, “journeye: 
east . . . and dwelt in the cities of the plain and moved his tent as far a 
Sodom” (13:11-12). 

In an earlier chapter of Genesis the land of Canaan is at least partiall) 
delimited or bounded for us: “. . . the territory of the Canaanites extende: 
from Sidon in the direction of Gerar, as far as Gaza, and in the directior 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim, as far as Lasha” (10:19) 
The site of Lasha is unknown, but nevertheless this passage seems to favo1 
a location at the southern end of the Dead Sea for the cities in question 
If the writer had had the northern end of the Sea in mind, one would ex 
pect that he would have mentioned Hebron or Jerusalem or both in map 
ping out this southern boundary line. But with the Cities at the souther: 
end of the Ghor, the line from Gaza to Sodom would be a natural one. 


The third piece of evidence for locating the site of the Cities of th 
Plain is to be found in that interesting chapter, Genesis 14, which tells 01 
the invasion from the north of four kings, Amraphel of Shinar, Arioch of 
Ellasar, Chedorlaomer of Elam, and Tidal king of Goiim. They “made 
war with Bera king of Sodom, and with Birsha king of Gomorrah, Shinal 
king of Admah, and Shemeber king of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela (the 
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same is Zoar). All these joined together in the vale of Siddim (the same 
is the Salt Sea)” (14:1-3). As only the fifth king is not named, it has 
been suggested that the last line should read “Bela king of Zoar”. Defeated, 
the Five Cities were held in subjection for twelve years and then in the 
thirteenth year rebelled. The next year the “Eastern Kings”, led by 
Chedorlaomer, returned by the “way of the kings” a Transjordanian 
route with a line of settlements which has been discovered by Albright 
and Glueck — and seem to have gone on past the Dead Sea, possibly as 
far as the Gulf of Akabah. On their way northward, they met and defeated 
the five kings and sacked their cities. There is reason to believe that 
this war or raid took place before 1800, probably around 2000 B.C. 








Fig. 3. Lump of Bitumen Floating on the Dead Sea. 
(Photo by George S. Blake; from Am. Jour. Arch. 40, p. 342.) 


The battle was fought in the “vale of Siddim’ which was “full of 
slime pits” or, as the American Translation has it, “full of bitumen wells” 
(14:10). The word for slime here is the same as that used in the descrip- 
tion of the Tower of Babel which was built of bricks with “slime for 
mortar” (11:4), and it is well known that bitumen was quite generally 
used as mortar in early Babylonia. Now bitumen (or asphalt as it is called 
by the Greek writers) has been found in considerable quantities — in the 
form of large masses, small flakes, and as mud _— on and around the 
Dead Sea, especially around the southern part of the Sea. To this fact 
both ancient writers and modern travellers bear witness. 


In Genesis 19:20-23 Lot escapes from the threatened Sodom to 
Zoar and eventually becomes the “father” or founder of the nation of 
Moab. We shall return later to the location of Zoar, but, from the fact 
that Lot is closely associated with Moab (more than with Ammon), one 
would expect to find this city located near Moab and hence near the 
southern half of the Dead Sea. In this connection, it may be of interest 
to note a remark of Abel (pp. 467-68) that Stephen of Byzantion locates 
Engaddi (Engedi about the center of the west side of the Dead Sea) near 
Sodom of Arabia and that among the bishops present at the Council of 
Nicea in 325 A.D. was one Severos, bishop of Sodom. This title, Abel 
continues, does not appear after this date and had probably been taken 
by the bishop of Zoara whom one meets in 381. It seems hard to believe 
that there could have been a Sodom in 325 A.D. and that any bishop should 
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have wished such a title. Zoar, however, was not destroyed according to 
Biblical tradition and the survival of the name in this southeastern part 
of the Dead Sea valley in conjunction with the remains of successive towns 
around the present mouth of the el-Qurahi (see Fig. 5) may be of value in 
this investigation. 

A final passage which’should be noted is Genesis 19:28. Abraham, on 
the morning after the catastrophe, looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah 
and saw the smoke of the land going up “as the smoke of a furnace”. 
If there is any historicity in this narrative (that the smoke of the confla- 
gration was visible to people at Hebron), a southern rather than a northern 
location of the cities seems preferable, though not necessarily required. 


EVIDENCE FROM GREEK AND LATIN WRITERS 

Diodoros, the Sicilian, a late Greek historian of the first century 
B.C., mentions a large lake in the land of the Nabataeans (which is, of 
course, the Dead Sea), and proceeds to describe it.' In particular, he writes 
of the great masses of asphalt which are spouted forth from the sea and 
which float upon the surface of the water (cf. Fig. 3). This reminds one 
of the valley of “slime pits” and of the fact that in modern times it is the 
southern part of the Dead Sea that yields pieces of bitumen or asphalt. 

Of more value is the Greek geographer, Strabo (63 B.C.-19 A.D.), 
who mentions the city of Sodom. He devotes considerable space to the 
Dead Sea and discusses at length the bitumen which is found on and 
around it, commenting on the uses of this substance. After referring to 
the scorched rock around Moasada (probably Masada on the west side op- 
posite Lisan), and the pitch, hot waters, sulphur, and bitumen which he 
had noted, he states that according to the people, “there were once thirteen 
inhabited cities in that region of which Sodom was the metropolis”.? It 
appears from the context that Strabo had in mind a southern location for 
the Cities of the Plain. 

Josephus, the Jewish historian (born 37 A,D.), mentions the land and 
city of Sodom in both his Jewish War and Antiquities of the Jewish People. 
Josephus calls the Dead Sea by the name “Lake Asphaltitis”, obviously 
because of the quantity of asphalt which it casts up in black masses. These 
great lumps of asphalt or bitumen, which float upon the surface, are likened 
in their shape to headless bulls. That Josephus localized Sodom at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea is clear from his description of the mountain 
range which extends southward from Jericho “as far as the country of the 
Sodomites and the extremities of the Lake Asphaltitis”.2 We shall see also 
that his account of the pillar of salt into which Lot’s wife was transformed 
indicates his belief in the southern location of Sodom. 

Tacitus, the Roman historian (ca. 50-117 A.D.), mentions the Dead 
Sea (“Lake”) and its habit of throwing up to the surface the bitumen 
collected by the natives. A plain, not far from this lake, he says, was once 
fertile and the site of great cities.4 It seems from the context that the 





. Diodoros, II, 48, 6-9; XIX, 98. 
. Strabo, XVI, 2, 44. 

. Jewish War, IV, 479, 453. 

. Tacitus, Histories, V, Ch. vi-vii. 
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plain and the gathering of the bitumen — and hence the Cities of the 
Plain — were in his mind located at the southern end of the great Ghor 
or valley of the Dead Sea. 

In summary, one may conclude that the evidence from the Bible and 
from the late Greek and Latin writers indicates a location around the 
southern end of the Sea. And this localization is supported by other evi- 
dence derived from geology, hydrography (study of water-supply), and 
from both positive and negative results of archaeological investigations. 


Fig. 4. A Pillar of Salt and Rock Salt Clifts on Jebel Usdum. (Photos by Am. Colony Stores, 
Jerusalem and D. A. Sutherland; from Am. Jour. Arch. 40, pp. 331, 333.) 


THE PILLAR OF SALT 

Disobeying the Lord’s injunction, “Fly for your life! do not look 
behind you, nor stop anywhere in the valley!”, Lot’s wife could not resist 
the temptation to turn around to see the “fireworks” (the word which 
almost literally describes the scene — Gen. 19:17, 24). She looked back 
and “became a pillar of salt” (19:26). This expression is probably even 
more familiar to the average person than the “fire and brimstone” or the 
names of the two chief cities which were destroyed. 

Assuming that the site of Sodom is unknown, the Old Testament 
does not localize the Pillar of Salt for us. But later writers of antiquity 
and modern travelers and explorers are almost unanimous in associating 
this legend with the one and only great, conspicuous salt-mass in the 
Jordan-Dead Sea valley: namely Jebel Usdum (Arabic meaning “mountain 
of Sodom”), the low mountain flanking the southern end of the west side 
of the Dead Sea (Figs. 1 and 4). 

Our first reference to the existence of an actual pillar of salt is found 
in Josephus who recounts the story of the destruction of Sodom and of the 
transformation of Lot’s wife into a stele or pillar of salt. Josephus adds, 
“And I have observed it for it still remains even to this day’’.5 
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Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, writing in the second century (ca. 130-202 
A.D.), likewise tells of Lot’s escape and of Lot’s wife remaining “a pillar 
of salt unto this day . . . no longer corruptible flesh, but a pillar of salt 
which endures forever’’.6 And a later poem, Sodoma, preserved by Tertulian 
and Cyprian, relates both the indestructible character of the pillar and its 
ability to heal or repair itself, should any damage to it occur. 


Modern writers have recorded the existence of - pillar of salt on the 
east face of Jebel Usdum. Lieut. W. F. Lynch (U. S. Navy), who led the 
United States’ Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
visited this region in April of 1848. As their boat comes off the north end 
of this Jebel Usdum, he writes (pp. 307-8) : 


“Soon after, to our astonishment, we saw on the eastern side of Usdum, one third 
the distance from its north extreme, a lofty, round pillar, standing apparently detached 
from the general mass, at the head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. We immedi- 
ately pulled in for the shore, and . . . went up and examined it. The beach was a 
soft, slimy mud encrusted with salt, and a short distance from the water, covered with 
saline fragments and flakes of bitumen. We found the pillar to be of solid salt, 
capped with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front and pyramidal behind. The upper 
or rounded part is about forty feét high, resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from forty 
to sixty feet above the level of the sea. It slightly decreases in size upwards, crumbles 
at the top, and is one entire mass of crystallization. A prop, or buttress, connects it 
with the mountain behind, and the whole is covered with debris of a light stone 
colour. Its peculiar shape is doubtless attributable to the action of winter rains. The 
Arabs had told us in vague terms that there was to be found a pillar somewhere 
upon the shores of the sea.” 


The diary of one of the party who accompanied Lieutenant Lynch 
was edited by Edward P. Montague and published in 1849. Although the 
salt pillar was seen on the same day, the writer of this diary gives different 
dimensions and Montague proves himself, not more pious, but less schol- 


arly than Lynch. 


“On pulling round the shores of the sea, we saw an immense column, rounded 
and turret-shaped, facing toward the southeast. This, we were told by our Arabs, 
was the Pillar of Salt, in which Lot’s wife was encased at the overthrow of Sodom . . 
It was measured, and found to be sixty feet in height, and forty-five feet in cir- 
cumference. We cannot suppose that Lot’s wife was a person so large that her dimen- 
sions equalled those of this column” (p. 200). 


Montague seems to think that Lot’s wife actually formed the core of 
the pinnacle of crystalline salt which the keeper of the diary saw. On page 
202 he writes: 

“My own opinion on the matter is, that Lot’s wife having lingered behind in 
disobedience to the express command of God .. . became overwhelmed in the 
descending fluid, and formed the model or foundation for this extraordinary column. 

If it be produced by common, by natural causes, it is but right to suppose that others 

might be found of a similar description. One is scarcely able to abandon the idea 
that it stands here as a lasting memorial of God’s punishing a most deliberate act 
of disobedience .. . 

Concerning Montague’s remarks one may note that there is not even 

legendary evidence that the salt came from above and that Lot’s wife was 
“overwhelmed in the descending fluid”. B. K. N. Wyllie, a Geologist with 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, states that the “salt has reached its pres- 


ent position by intrusion. It has pierced, buckled and raised the sediments 





5. Antiquities of the Jewish People, |, x!, 4. For a similar reference from the same century, 
see Clement of Rome, Epistle to the Korinthians |, Ch. X!. 

6. lrenaeus, Against Heresies, |V, xxxi, 1-3. 

7. About twenty years later another traveller, with more imagination, writes: ‘Suddenly we 
saw before us among the pinnacles of salt a gigantic ‘Lot’, with a daughter on each arm 
hurrying off in a south-westerly direction, with their bodies bent forward as though they 
were in great haste, and their flowing garments trailing behind.” (Quart. State. of the 
Pal. Explor. Fund, 1870, p. 150.) 
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of the earlier Dead Sea” (p. 366). The salt originated in the remote 
geologic past (possibly in the Mesozoic or even Palaeozoic era) and 
reached its present position by intrusion as a semi-fluid. This great salt 
mass came from below, not from above. 

Secondly, as regards Montague’s intimation that the pillar of salt, 
seen by his informant on April 26, 1848, was the same as that which 
formed about Lot’s wife and which was seen by Josephus, let us quote 
from that excellent article by the geologist, Mr. Frederick G. Clapp (p. 
332): “*. . . it seems improbable, to judge by the column’s geologic posi- 
tion and its form, that only a single pillar existed approximately for 4000 
years on a precipitous hillside in an earthquake region. It is more likely 
that sometimes one mass, sometimes another, was called “Lot’s wife” 
during intervening millennia.” (Note the different pillars pictured in 


Figs. 1 and 4.) 


Kerak ir of Moab) 


Fig. 5. Map of Lower Dead Sea Area. 


This interesting geologic structure, Jebel Usdum or Mount of Sodom, 
is described by Clapp as a hill, 5 miles long (North to South), 3 miles wide, 
and rising 742 feet above water level, though its top is still 550 feet below 
sea-level. The mountain is not composed entirely of salt, but is a pure 
compact crystalline salt mass about 100 feet thick. Above this salt stratum 
are marly and clayey (gypseo-argillaceous) strata, topped with limestone 
cap-rock. The salt of the lowest 100-foot stratum is deeply eroded, caverned 
and creviced, which explains why there has always been a pinnacle to 
equate with the famed Pillar of Salt of Genesis. 


Since Biblical and Mohammedan traditions have associated. Jebel 
Usdum with the destruction of Sodom and with Lot’s wife, it would seem 
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that the ancient city was situated in this southern part of the Dead Sea. 
The folk-tale of the transformation of Lot’s wife may be connected with 
a historical event and with a general locality. 
WATER SUPPLY 
The site chosen for a settlement has always been conditioned by the 
availability of water. Before the days of aqueducts almost every town 
was located in the vicinity of a spring or a stream. The first settlers 
doubtless gave as much thought to the problem of getting drinking water 
for the people and their livestock as to the matter of defense. Hence, if 
we are to look for the Cities of the Plain in the southern end of the Dead 
Sea valley, we must find an area that is well watered or that gives signs 
of having had in the past a good supply of water. Furthermore, there is 
the tradition that the region of the Five Cities was a fertile and well 


watered one (Gen. 13:10). 

Because nothing can live in the Dead Sea the prevalent idea is that 
the land around it in the deep Ghor is barren and desert. However, the 
reports of Albright and Glueck (see Bibliography) show that even today 
there are fertile fields and orchards in the southeast corner of the valley; 
that is, along the east shore of the Dead Sea south of the Lisan. According 
to them and other travelers, the land was even more fertile when attention 
was given to irrigation. In the Byzantine and Mediaeval period, an organ- 
ized government kept the irrigation system in good repair and in the 
southern part of this region there were plantations of sugar and indigo. 
The Rev. Melvin G. Kyle, who accompanied Albright in the explorations 
of 1924, describes the luxuriant gardens and orchards through which he 
passed between Lisan and the southern end of the Dead Sea. These are the 
results of three streams that pour down from the mountains of Moab and 
from the little irrigation ditches dug and maintained by some of the 
Beduin inhabitants of this region. “Despite the saltiness of the Sea, the 
whole valley is thus well watered” (p. 83). And he quotes from Tristram’s 
Land of Israel: “It was, in fact, a reproduction of the oasis of Jericho, in 
a far more tropical climate, and with yet more lavish supply of water . . 
For three miles we rode through these rich groves, reveling in the tropical 
verdure and swarming ornithology of its labyrinths” (cf. Fig. 6). 

Albright mentions five streams which flow into the south end of the 
Dead Sea and form oases in this southeast area of the Ghor, but gives 
particular attention to three: the streams named ‘Esal, en-Numeirah, and 
el-Qurahi (see Fig. 5). Incidentally, Albright is of the opinion that this 
area was more fertile and rich in the centuries immediately before and 
after 2000 B.C. than later, when little attention was paid to water conser- 
vation. The prosperity of that period was not equalled until the Middle 
Ages. 

Thus we have a satisfactory site for the Cities of the Plain, but as 
yet no trace of early habitation. Byzantine, Crusader, and Arab had left 
their traces in this southeastern area, but not the ancient Canaanite. 


EVIDENCE FROM ARCHAEOLOGY 


An interesting discovery and the subsequent investigation by Albright, 
however, has thrown light on the question. This was the discovery of the 
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site of Bab edh-Dhra‘ to the east of the Lisan and about 500 feet above the 
shore of the Dead Sea. It lies on the road which led eastward up to Kerak 
and seems to be about five miles distant from the present shore-line of the 
Dead Sea.8 

At Bab edh-Dhra‘ were found a cemetery and “a great fortress, an 
extensive open-air settlement with enclosures and hearths, as well as a 
group of fallen monoliths”. The wall of the fortress is built of large field 
stones and averages 12 feet in thickness and 15 feet in height. Adjoining 
this fortified stronghold, especially on the south, are the remains of an 
extensive settlement containing the foundations of round and square en- 
closures, identified as individual family huts. In each were found a hearth 


Fig. 6. Tropical Verdure in the Ghor es-Safi at the Southeastern End of the Dead Sea. 
(From Libbey and Hoskjns, Jordan Valley and Petra, p. 287.) 


and various stone artifacts, loomweights, millstones, etc. Several minutes’ 
walk east of the fortified camp were the fallen monoliths which were of 
a stone foreign to this vicinity. They were undoubtedly mazzeboth or 
sacred cult pillars “at which the religious rites of the community of Bab 
edh-Dhra* were performed”. 

This site was occupied for a considerable time, but the absence of 
debris shows that it was not continuously inhabited. Albright believes that 
it “was a place of pilgrimage, where annual feasts were celebrated, and to 
which people came, living in booths and merry-making for several days 
f the year”. It was a primitive gilgal and the festival was probably 
in the spring or fall. As to the provenance of the people who came. here 
ior a spring or a harvest festival, there can be little doubt that their homes 
were below, in the valley of the Dead Sea. It would be highly probable 
that the people from the hot valley would go up to a cooler place, above 
their home district, and would want also to have protection against the 
uomads of the Moabite mountains. 

The pottery that has been found at Bab edh-Dhra‘ has been dated in 
the period ca. 2300-1900 B.C. Wright believes that “the end of the first 


8. Albright, Bulletin, pp. 5-7; Annuel VI, pp. 58-62. 
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occupation of Moab and Edom can scarcely be placed later than the 20th 
century”. He adds: “To judge from Glueck’s explorations and Albright’s 
work at Bab edh-Dhra‘ and Ader, sedentary culture did come to an end 
for one reason or another about the 20th century”.® 


Thus we have evidence at Bab edh-Dhra‘ for a people living around 
2000 B.C., but archaeology has produced no home-sites for them. By 
now, however, even the reader with no acquaintance with this problem has 
been impatient to take out his mental boat and row out over the waters of 
the southern part of the Dead Sea in order to look beneath the water for 
the remains of four of the five Cities of the Plain. For we have seen 
that all the evidence — from the Bible, the late Greek and Roman writers, 
from geology and topography, from hydrography and archaeology — has 
been pointing to the southern embayment (Clapp’s term for the part of the 
Dead Sea south of the Lisan) as the site of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


In the light of all the foregoing evidence, two passages become the 
more significant. In Genesis 14:3, the vale (valley) of Siddim is men 
tioned as the plain where the Five Cities were located or on which they 
bordered. Then follows the parenthetical notation “which is the salt sea’ 
or “the same is the Salt Sea,” or, as the American Translation has it 
“that is, the Salt Sea”. In other words, the plain where the Four Easter: 
Kings defeated the Kings of the Cities of the Plain and which was ful 
of “slime pits” (Gen. 14:10), is now submerged under the waters of th« 
Dead Sea. 

The same clue is given by Josephus who states that the invader 
encamped in the “valley called the Wells of Asphalt; for at that tim 
there were wells in that district, but now that the city of Sodom has dis 
appeared the valley has become a lake, the so-called Asphaltitis” (4n- 
tiquities, I, ix, 174). 

The problem is: how account for the submersion of Sodom and 
Gomorrah under the waters of the Dead Sea? 


THE RISE IN WATER-LEVEL 

There is ample evidence that the Dead Sea has been rising in heigh 
of water-level and expanding. Lynch in April of 1848 at the mouth of the 
Jordan saw “one large and two small islands at the mouth of the river; 
the islands of mud six to eight feet high...” (p. 267). Albright may hav: 
in mind one of these islands when he writes: “the famous island at th: 
northern end of the Dead Sea, Rujm el-Bahr, has been submerged since 
1892”. This was the “beautiful island at the north end of the Sea” which 
Dr. Kyle had seen in 1892. Yet in 1924 he passed over that same island in 
a motor boat in several feet of water.'® 

About 1850 De Saulcy noted that the space between the base of Jebel 
Usdum and the Dead Sea varied from about 260 to 750 feet; yet according 
to Albright, the road along here “has been under water since the early 
nineties, and has long since been absolutely unfordable”. Furthermore, 
this embayment south of the Lisan is quite shallow as compared with the 


9. Wright, Bulletin, p. 34; Pottery of Palestine . . ., pp. 79 ff.; Glueck, The Other Side of 
the Jordan, p. 114. 
10. Albright, Annual VI, pp. 54-5; Kyle, p. 135. 
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depth of the Dead Sea to the north of Lisan. This is shown clearly on the 
“Sketch Map of Dead Sea Area Showing Soundings” on page 328 of 
Clapp’s article. The greater portion of the northern part of the Sea is 500 
feet deep and almost half of the area has a depth of 1000 feet or more; 
in one place the sounding reads 188 fathoms or 1128 feet, nearly a half 
mile below the shore of the Mediterranean Sea only 55 miles away! But 
—- taken in the southern embayment revealed only once a depth of 
22 fathoms (15 feet) and for the most part a maximum of 12 feet. 


The soundings taken by Lynch in 1848 give a maximum of 18 feet at 
ene point for the area between the south (southwest) tip of Lisan and the 


Fig. 7. Submerged Forest at South End of the Dead Sea. (Photo by 
American Colony Stores, Jerusalem; from Am. Jour. Arch. 40, p. 338.) 


west shore just opposite. Farther to the south, at the widest part of the 
embayment, the depths ran from 7 2 to 13/2 feet; opposite Jebel Usdum’s 
northern end the depth never exceeded 9 feet and the Sea became pro- 
gressively shallower as one went south or approached the east and west 
shores. In fact, Lynch’s small boat could not come within 200 yards of 
the shore of the Pillar of Salt and at the south end of the Sea the men had 
to wade the last 300 yards because of the shallowness of the water here. 
Perhaps the most striking indication that the level of the Dead Sea 
has been steadily rising is the appearance of dead trees, partially sub- 
merged, which are to be seen around the shores of this southern embay- 
ment (Fig. 7). In 1848 Lynch noted the standing and prostrate dead trees 
near the base of the cliffs of the Lisan. Dr. Kyle comments at some 
ength on the fringe of submerged trees around the lower part of the 
Dead Sea: “There were trees little and big, from mere saplings to trees 
a foot in diameter. It was a ghost of a forest once living and green, now 
lead and blasted a ghostly white by the salt. In places the submerged 
forest was seen to extend out a mile from the shore on the eastern side 


and somewhat less from the western side of this narrow arm of the Sea 
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at the southern end” (p. 64). Albright writes: “. . . in the Ghor es-Safi 
many square miles of former tamarisk groves are now under water, and 
the naked boughs project in the most uncanny way from the waters of 
death”. 

An authority has maintained, not later than 1924, that “the southern 
basin is fullya third larger than it was a century ago”.'' That the Dead Sea 
has expanded southwards in the past century is shown clearly by a com- 
parison of the chart made by Lynch in 1848 with the sketch map drawn 
by Clapp as a result of his investigations in 1929 or 1934.'2 In Lynch’s 
time the Jebel Usdum projected farther south than the lower end of the 
Dead Sea. But when Clapp visited the site some eighty years later, the 
Sea had pushed its southern shore line seemingly a distance of about two 
miles below the south end of Jebel Usdum. Furthermore the rise of the 
Dead Sea level is definitely confirmed by measurements taken of the water- 
level at different times within the past sixty-four years. While there is 
some difference in the figures given by the explorers, the annual increase 
has been at least 22 to 32 inches.'3 There does not seem to be a uniform 
annual rise in level, of course, for as the area increased the rise would be 
proportionately lessened. 

Whatever the rate of the annual rise, it does seem clear that the whole 
southern embayment was once a plain. In the time of the Cities of the 
Plain, around 2000 B.C., the south end of the Dead Sea was probably 
somewhere between the peninsula of Lisan and the opposite side of the 
Ghor. 

THE ROMAN ROAD 

Both archaeology and Arab tradition indicate that at some time in the 
past one could walk, ride, or drive from the peninsula (el-Lisan) across to 
what is now the west shore of the Dead Sea. In an aerial survey made with 
an officer of the British Flying Force, Nelson Glueck was able to trace 
the greater part of the old Roman road which ran from the mountain 
plateau of Moab through el-Moteh and Kathrabba in a northwesterly 
direction toward the Lisan (Fig. 8). This road in a sense connected two 
great Roman highways, one of which ran through Kerak (Biblical Kir) 
in Moab southwards to the Gulf of Akabah and the other from near the 
southeast corner of the Lisan southward along the east shore of the Dead 
Sea and the east side of the Arabah to Aila on the Gulf of Akabah.'4 

A modern road follows a good part of this Roman road and simi 
larly the latter seems to have followed a more ancient route. Probably th 
invading “Eastern Kings” went down along part of this road systen 
when they defeated the kings of the Cities of the Plain. 

Glueck thinks that a branch of the west road (that along the east 
shore of the Dead Sea) ran to the Lisan and across this peninsula to the 
Dead Sea; “it then probably crossed to the west side of the Dead Se: 
over the ford which used to be passable from the Lisan to the other side” 
In 1924, Dr. Kyle came upon this western Roman road and also a Roma 





11. Schwoebel, quoted by Albright, loc. cit., n. 152. 

12. Clapp, Fig. 4; Lynch, Map, opposite p. 268. 

13. Wyllie, Fig. 1; Albright, lec. cit. The various causes for this increase in level are her 
discussed. 

14. Glueck, Bulletin, pp. 20 and 28; Annual, XVIII-XIX, pp. 89, 97, 147. 
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milestone south of Lisan. He noted the branch which forked to the north- 
west and ran “right down the centre of the Lisan to the point where it 
reaches the narrow, deep gorge on the western side”. This, with other 
evidence which cannot be discussed here, indicates that there was a Roman 
road across the Lisan which forded the Sea.'5 

Thus the existence of the Roman road leading to the west shore of 
the Lisan and also a seemingly trustworthy Arab tradition of a ford 
between the Lisan and the opposite side, lend further support to the 
theory that the present embayment south of the Lisan was a plain in 
ancient times. 


Fig. 8. Roman Road Across the Lisan. (Photo by RAF, Middle East; 
from Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 148.) 

This plain, traversed by four or five streams of fresh water for the 
most part from the mountains of Moab or by one river formed by the 
confluences of these streams, may with justification be identified with 
the Biblical “Vale of Siddim’’. In this area, now under water, must be 
ought the remains of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and .Zeboiim and not 
ar from here, therefore, should be found the site of ancient Zoar. 


THE LOCATION OF THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN 
In conclusion, let us note Albright’s attempt to localize the Cities of 
the Plain with some exactness. He believes that each stream would have 
upported just one town, because otherwise a town situated above another 
m the same stream would divert all the water for its own use. With the 
dvance of the salt-water line (and the writer would think of this hap- 
ening long after the destruction of the Cities), the stream would be 


tapped farther and farther back. Albright would locate Sodom on the 


lowest course of the Seil (stream) en-Numeirah, which flows into the 
ead Sea today at approximately the center of the east side of the embay- 





>. E.g., Thomsen, p. 58. There is a tradition among the Arabs in this locality that there was 
once a ford there, used in the early nineteenth century, and Edward Robinson seems to 
have seen or heard about it in 1838. In 1848, however, Lynch made soundings there and 
found the water too deep for fording. Considering that the Arab tradition is supported 
by Robinson and the Roman Road, one would hazard the guess that some disturbance 
had occurred in the unstable rift in the decade before 1848: so also Albright, Annual VI, 
p. 55. 
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ment. Gomorrah he would place farther north on the Seil ‘Esal. This 
stream empties into the Sea near the southeast corner of the Lisan. The 
two less familiar towns, Admah and Zeboiim, are not so definitely located 
but it is suggested that they were on two other streams now submerged 
(see Fig. 5). 

Both Albright and Glueck would locate Zoar, which seems from 
Genesis to have been nearest to Sodom, in the Ghor es-Safi, the fertile 
valley at the present mouth of the Seil el-Qurahi. The Ghor es-Safi was 
cultivated to a greater extent in Byzantine and Mediaeval times than now 
and “supported flourishing sugar and indigo plantations’. Graves have 
been found in it which can be dated by the pottery to about 2000 B.C., in 
the period in which the Cities of the Plain seem to have flourished. Hence 
near the Byzantine Zoar in this fertile district the Zoar of the Old Testa- 
ment may be found, but, Glueck adds, “it is probably so covered with ac- 
cretions of later ages that it will be found, if at all, only by accident”. 

Of course, in our present state of knowledge — or ignorance — as 
to the character of the original Plain, it would be unwise to do more than 
surmise that the “Vale of Siddim’’ was a fertile region well watered by 
four or five streams. Here and there among the gardens and orchards 
we may imagine seepages of asphalt or bitumen, the “slime pits’’ of Genesis 
14. The Cities may have been scattered about the Plain, each on its own 
stream, or situated on a main stream which would have flowed north to 
the Dead Sea with whatever water had been left after the irrigation 
ditches had taken their quotas. Somewhere in this plain was the scene 
of the victory of Chedorlaomer over the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, 


Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar. J. PENROSE HARLAND. 


University of North Carolina 


(The second part of this article, dealing with the destruction of 
the five cities will appear in a subsequent issue.) 
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